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SOLDIERS of the Ist Battalion, 465th Regiment, use shell holes for cover after taking the ob- 


jective at Loi Kang, Burma, in February 1945... Enemy was dug in 100 yards from these posi- 
tions, U. $. Army Signal Corps photo from John O. Aalberg. 
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Letter FROM The Editor... 


® The war between India and Pakistan, which started 
in Kashmir, is now the big news about that part of 
the world which was once a portion of CBI. It would 
be impossible to cover it here—and unnecessary. It 
has been headlines in daily newspapers across the 
nation. But it has brought back many names that were 
once familiar to American Gls... including the names 
of many former U.S. airfields that are apparently still 
being used. Some of the stories coming out of this 
war will be used in Ex-CBI Roundup during the months 
to come. 


@ “Return to India” for 1965 was rather indefinite 
when this issue went to press. Because of war condi- 
tions, many cancellations had been received. Perhaps 
1966 will be the year! 


è We offer ologies for the subscription rate 
increase nd in this issue. Our only hope is 
la it will in some measure offset the rapidly in- 

ing costs of publication, and that we may be 
sole to “hold the line” with it for a few years. 


® Cover picture shows members of the 181st Signal 
Repair Company and personnel of a trucking com- 
pany posing for phot be san at junction of Ledo 
yom Bob Burma Road in March 1945. Photo by 
ohn Petr 


è Just a year ago we were visiting India again, and 
relaxing on a houseboat in beautiful Kashmir, Even 
then there was unrest, with the stage set for the cur- 
rent strife. We sincerely hope that the problems can 
be solved without too much bloodshed. 
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Plea for Membership 


è At our Houston Reunion, 
this past August, it was 
noted that some Bashas 
across the country, have 
members not belongin to 
National CBIVA. I thi it 
should be stressed to those 
Bashas, the importance of 
their belonging and holding 
National membership. We 
depend upon and look to 
our National Association 
for support and guidance, 
so it is only fitting and fair 
to support National. This 
very item becomes impor- 
tant when a bid for a re- 
union site has been made 
and is to be considered. 
Until such time when we 
arrange for reunions in an- 
other manner, our decisions 
are prompted by areas 
where National member- 
ship is dependable. We 
need each other to carry on 
our CBIVA, the fellowship, 
and good times we have 
together never fails to be 
something very special. 
MAE BISSELL, 
giana Calif. 





INDIAN points to Feantifal in- 
laid work on a wall at Delhi. 
Photo by C. P. O'Connell. 





To the Editors—— 
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Quite Sur 








of your magazine and was 
quite surprised that an or- 
ganization and publication 
even existed. It has been 
many years but I do have 
many recollections. I was 
with the Ist Air Commando 
Group (L-5s) and spent a 
great deal of time in Bur- 
ma. I went in at Imbong 
and followed the British 
14th Army through Shil- 
long, Mandalay, Merkula, 
Tongoo, Pegu and finally 
into Rangoon. ae 
MERTON LIPSTOCK, 
Jericho, N.Y. 


Deaths Reported _— 

è My wife and I have ta- 
ken three trips out West in 
the last several years and 
on two trips completed the 
tour to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and various cities 


on the West coast where 
we have friends and rela- 


tives. Sorry to report, but 
two former CBI men have 
passed away. One is Colo- 
nel Ralph Richards, Quar- 
termaster, Riverside, Calif., 
who was buried in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. The 
other man was former CWO 
Melvin Genasci, Ordnance, 
Campbell, Calif. We have 
visited on our trips out 
West former CBl’ers Ralph 
Schulenberg, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Robert Gilbert, Canutillo, 
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JAPANESE twin engine "Bet 


in China, showing huge dive brakes. Photo by 
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ty” bomber at Kangwan Air Base 


AIRFIELD at Liuchow, 
built by coolie labor. The 


account of the enemy along the 


by C. J. Sloanaker, 


Tex.; Edward Lopez, Los 
Cruces, N.M.; Stanley Swaf- 
ford, Mission, Kans. Need- 
less to say, it certainly was 
great to talk over old 
times with these men. Our 
area here had some CBI 
men: Colonel Mitchell Jen- 
kins, who was elected as 
our Congressman after he 
got out of service; “Chuck” 
Whittier who was a radio 
announcer in New Delhi; 
Art Boote, Mike Manze, 
John Lopatto and Dave 
Williams. Some of the fel- 
lows would remember me 





Everett 5. Gates. 


China, with crashed rock runways 
field was evacuated in July, | 
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1944, on 


Canton-Hankow railroad, Photo 


as the guy who worked for 
“Planters Peanuts” and was 
always getting cans of pea- 
nuts and giving them to 
fellow barrack buddies. 
ROWE D. | 


Forty Fort, Pa. 


L.A. to CBI 

è Back’ on July 4, 1942, I 
landed in Los Angeles, 
Calif., with other GIs going 
to the TVAAETTC. at 
the Anderson Organization, 
and graduated with the 
Class of 10-42. We were as- 
signed two to an air field 
and finally ended up in the 
CBI. I wonder if there are 
any of these “classmates” 
of mine who are still 
around and remember those 
classrooms of the Anderson 
Organization, on Eighth 
Street and Figueroa in L.A. 
and the good ole times we 
had there. I have a gradu- 


F 


ation picture on den wall 
and have all the names and 


faces of the men eee 
our mascot “Blackout.” | 
would like to hear from 
anyone in that class of Oct. 
10, 1942, which I believe 
was the second class to 
graduate from that school. 
Please write to me and will 
be happy to correspond. 
EDWIN L. BROOKS, 
9731 S. Brennan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 60617 
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James L. Footitt 
“e Mr. Footitt passed away 
July 9, 1965. The magazine 
which he enjoyed so much 
will not be renewed. 
MRS. JAMES FOOTITT, 
Park Forest, Ill. 


Frank S. Dempsey 

è Frank 5. Dempsey, a 
charter member of the San 
Francisco Basha, died July 
24, 1965, after a short ill- 
ness. He had served at 
Sookerting during World 
War II as special services 
recreation officer, A life 
member of the A.A.U. and 


a member of the Board of 


Governors Pacific Associa- 
tion A.A.U., he devoted his 
life to developing and 
teaching many of the San 
Francicsco Bay area’s fore- 
most amateur athletes. He 
was a resident of the San 
Francisco Athletic Club and 
was its track and field com- 
missioner. | 

RAY KIRKPATRICK, 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Sth Combat Cargo 

® January 1965 marked 
the 20th anniversary of my 
leaving Myitkyina for the 
good old U.S.A. I was with 
the 9th Combat Cargo and 
we flew C-47s. The 9th Com- 






bat Cargo was activated in 
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TYPICAL street scene in Kunming China, in 1946, ate 


MODERN transportation in 1945 on the outskirts of Kunming 





China, probably the same as it was a thousand years earlier in 
this area, Photo by Everett S. Gates. 


West Palm Beach, Fla., in 
May 1944. We arrived at 
Sylhet, Northern Assam, at 
the end of May and were 
flying over the mountains 
into Imphal and Kohima 
by the first of June. 
grateful if any 
members of my old outfit 
would get in touch with 
me. Perhaps we could have 
a reunion. 

HAROLD M. CORBETT, 

5325 Hollywood Ave. 

Maple Heights, Ohio 


would be 


~~ 


Chinese girl riding in rickshaw pulled by coolie. Note | 
side of street parking, typically British. Photo by Everett S. 


Gates. 
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Bring Back Memories 

@ Your magazine contin- 
ues to be the most fascin- 
ating of many I read, and 
the pictures and articles 
bring back many memories. 


I I particularly enjoy the 


good fellowship among all 

the ex-CBL people. | 
GERTRUDE STUESSER, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bombay Disaster 
è Enjoyed your article (by 
Vernon H. Jones, June is- 
sue) about the “Disaster of 
Bombay Harbor.” I had nev- 
er read a full account of 
it before. I was with the 
44th Service Group which 
landed at Bombay Harbor 
in the latter part of May 
after the disaster, and was 
amazed at the damage I 
saw to the ships and the 
buildings in that area. 
FLOY D. PARK, 
Dinuba, Calif. 


Col. Joseph E. Campbell 
® Col. Joseph E. Campbell, 
USA Ret., died July 14, 1965. 
In his retirement years he 
had made his home in Bur- 
lingame, Calif. He served 
with the Z Forces in CBI, 
and was a member of 
CBIVA and the San Fran- 
cisco Basha. — | 
RAY KIRKPATRICK 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Trust the Texans to Cook Something Up! 


Things Have Changed in Houston! 


There's always something new in Hou- 
ston, and the Texans had plenty cooked 
up for CBlers and their families who at- 
tended the 18th annual reunion there 
August 4 to 7. 

This wasn't a repeat of the 1956 af- 
fair, even though it was the same Sham- 
rock-Hilton Hotel. Things have changed 
in Houston! 

If there had been nothing else, the 
fabulous Astrodome and the mushroom- 
ing NASA Manned Spacecraft Center 
would have been enough to make the trip 
a huge success. But there was plenty 
more, and along with it all was an 
abundance of merriment and good fel- 
lowship. 

There were even surprises from outside 
Texas—like the “coffee and donut” hour 
sponsored by that lively gang from 
Youngstown, Ohio. Who would have ex- 
pected a “breakfast dance,” complete 
with a genuine live orchestra! 

Despite late hours, morning business 
sessions were well attended. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was selected as the site for the 
1967 reunion, and preliminary plans for 
the 1966 event in St. Louis, Mo., were 
outlined. 

New national commander is Joe Pohor- 
sky of Milwaukee, Wis., who has long 
been active in the association. He suc- 
ceeds Douglas J. “Digger” Runk of Hous- 
ton, outgoing commander, who will be 
a member of the executive committee. 

Following is a complete list of the new 
officers, with their home addresses: 

National Commander—Joseph P. Pohor- 


Sr. Vice Commander—Joseph T. Nivert, 
267 S. Main Street, Youngstown 15, Ohio. 

Jr. Vice Commander-Northwest—Syd- 
ney C. Wilson, 325 Barcelona Drive, Mill- 
brae, Calif. 

Jr. Vice Commander-West—Col. War- 
ren B. Steele, Ret., Hotel San Diego, Em- 
bassy Club, San Diego, Calif. 921 

Jr. Vice Commander-Southwest—Ray A. 
Lent, 202 Crestwood Drive, Houston, 
Tex. 77007 

Jr. Vice Commander-North—Neil L. 
Maurer, Laurens, la. 5055 

Jr. Vice Commander-Great Lakes— 
Howard P. Clager, 7599 Downing Street, 
Dayton, Ohio 45414 

Jr. Vice Commander-South—Louis K. 
Sisco, 1409 Monterrey Drive SE., Hunts- 
ville, Ala, 35801 | 

Jr. Vice Commander-Southeast—Charles 
A. Mitchell, 720 Everglade Drive, Eau 
Gallie, Fla. 


Jr. Vice Commander-East— Bertha 
Urenson, 4801 N. Warnock Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19141 

Adjutant-Finance Officer—Joseph C. 
Cicerello, 2851 W. Forest Home Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53215 

Judge-Advocate—Ethel G. Yavorsky, 
6211 Youngstown-Poland Road, Poland, 
Ohio 44514 

Provost Marshal—Raymond W. Kirk- 
patrias, 293 Pope Street, San Francisco 12, 

alif. 

Public Relations Officer—M. E. Stans- 
berry, 5107 Cosby, Houston, Tex. 77021 

Service Officer—Louis Gwin, P.O. Box 
338, Percy, Ill. 

Chaplain—Fr. Edward R. Glavin, 156 
E. Main Street, Amsterdam, N.Y. 

Historian—Hazel Dean, 309 Isabel 
Street, Greensboro, N.C. 

Surgeon-General—D ante J. Barcella, 
11201 S. Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Immediate Past Commander—Douglas 
= Erak, 1905 Jean Street, Houston, Tex. 


Vera Seder, 5048 N. 32nd Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., will again serve as assis- 
tant adjutant -finance officer. 

Program for the Houston reunion in- 
cluded a visit to the Astrodome, where 
Father Glavin conducted the memorial 
service. There was also a tour of this 
amazing structure, and the Past Com- 
manders Luncheon was held there in the 
Domeskeller. i 

The Puja Parade was in front of the 
hotel. A poolside “shamburger” party had 
to be moved indoors, due to an unex- 
pected shower, but the weather cooper- 
ated to allow an outstanding water show 
to go on as scheduled. 

Big event Friday was a barbecue and 
western rodeo at Valley Lodge, some dis- 
tance from the city. 

Saturday brought a tour of the Manned 
Spacecraft Center of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. There 
was an opportunity to see some of the 
facilities of the Center, and a briefing 
on its operations. Various exhibits of 
equipment used in the space program 
were on display. These included the 
“Faith 7," spacecraft used by Astronaut 
Gordon Cooper when he made 22 orbits 
around the earth in May 1963; the pres- 
sure suit and survival gear used by As- 
tronaut Scott Carpenter on his “Aurora 
7” flight; scale models of the Gemini 
and Apollo spacecraft; a mock-up of the 
Mercury environment contro] system; 
cameras used on Mercury flights; exhi- 
bits on the Gemini and Apollo programs; 
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HOUSTON HIGHLIGHTS (starting at upper left)—CBlers gather at the Astrodome; Rev. 
Edward Glavin, National Chaplain, conducts memorial service; Chuck Mitchell at mike during 
Past Commanders Luncheon at Astrodome; Jimmy DeChristefero wins a camera; CBlers view 
Faith 7, the spacecraft in which Astronaut Gordon Cooper made 22 orbits around the earth in 
May 1963; young CBlers check the vehicle designed to land on the moon; Youngstown, Ohio, 
gang surprised everyone with a breakfast dance; new National Commander Joe Pohorsky speaks 
at business session. 
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Things Have Changed in Houston 


a full scale moek-up of the Apollo lunar 
excursion module, and other items. The 


‚ lunar excursion module is the vehicle 


which will eventually land two Ameri- 
can astronauts on the surface of the 
moon. 

Final event was the Commander's 
Banquet and Ball, held at the Shamrock- 
Hilton. The 1965 Americanism Award 
was presented to Dr. Robert R. Gilruth, 
director of the NASA Manned Spacecraft 
Center, for the adventurous and pioneer- 





ing spirit which has led him to project 
the United States into the future through 
manned spacecraft flights. 

This year’s citation for distinguished 
service to the China-Burma-India Asso- 
ciation went to Robert W. Doucette, a 
past national commander of CBIVA. 

Hospitality rooms were again popular 
gathering spots for those attending the 
reunion. As usual, the CBI youth group 
had its own hospitality room and sev- 
eral special features on the program. 


Notice of Subscription 
Rate Adjustment 


Due to increased costs of production, it has become nec- 
essary to change subscription rates of Ex-CBI Roundup for 


the first time in many years. 


Effective immediately, the following rates will be in effect: 


ONE PEAR. ee 


THREE YEARS —_ 


Foreign, ONE YEAR _.._. 
Foreign, TWO YEARS …… 


neten ne Wee 


reren nn 


re $ 4.00 
en Nede 
in Wk 


Single copies will be sold at 40 cents each. Subscription 
payments received at the old rate will be credited at the single 
copy price, on a pro-rata basis of 40c per issue. 


Ex-CBI ROUNDUP 


P.O. Box 125 


Laurens, Iowa 50554 
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HOUSTON HIGHLIGHTS (starting at upper left)— Texas gals lead singing at hospitality 
room; Dr. Herbert J. Stuart and Boyd Sinclair talk over old times; "Fat Mahatma” Jones gets 
ready for parade; John Carlson strikes pose before official “commanders’ car” as Puja friends 
look on; Lou Poudre, with wife and daughter, came all the way from Vietnam; ricksha wallah 
Smith and “fare” pass “British colonel"; Margie Maurer, Mary Ellen Murray and Judy Nivert 
ready for Puja Parade; Enid Dorton and “Digger” Runk give rodeo hands a few lessons. 
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Root of Tragedy on Indian Sub-Continent 


Memories of Insult, Blood and Strife 


By A. M. ROSENTHAL 
New York Times News Service 


NEW YORK—The day that Mahatma 
Gandhi died in 1948 a Pakistani dele- 
gate walked across the shabby lounge of 
the United Nations headquarters at Lake 
Success in New York and took the In- 
dian delegate by the hand. The two men, 
blood-bitter antagonists at the council 
table, stood quietly looking at each other 
and neither was ashamed of the tears in 
his eyes. 

There were times when Indian and 
Pakistani officials would meet together 
in New Delhi over a whisky and water 
in a drawing room, or in a club, and talk 
to each other, not only with courtesy but 
with the kind of tenderness that comes 
from a fondly remembered shared past, 
now forever gone, 

“Tell me,” an Indian from the Punjab 
would say, “Do they still have that book- 
shop near the university in Lahore, the 
one with the men selling sweets outside? 
Such delicious sweets, I've never tasted 
anything like the sweets of Lahore.” 

Or a Pakistani would say: 

“Wherever is Balakrishnan? Remem- 
ber, he was in our regiment. He was a 
good man, how he could drink, that man; 
some day, I would like to see him again, 
that Balakrishnan.” 

After moments like those, strangers 
would say to each other, why, Indian 
and Pakistani are really the same after 
all, divided by a political partition, but 
really the same people, brothers, and 
that is what will count. 

That was comforting, but not the whole 
truth. The two nations, once one, are 
now at war and communiques speak of 
air raids and attacks; the danger was 
never greater to India and Pakistan. 

The root of the tragedy are the fears 
and hazards, the memories of insult and 
blood and strife, that have divided Hin- 
du from Moslem on the subcontinent. 

Some of these divisions spring from a 
kind of national memory centuries old 
—Indians’ bone-deep remembrance of 
Mogul conquerors sweeping from the 
northwest. Some are as fresh as a scream 
—a Moslem's memory of his brother cut 
down during riots in Delhi. 

Some come from taboos of religion—a 
Hindu sees a Moslem eat a beefsteak 
and is sickened. 

Some come simply from different ways 
of thinking. Also largely based on reli- 
gion. The monotheistic Pakistani is 


10 


brought up in a direct one to one rela- 
tionship with God. He prides himself on 
straight talk, a yes or no, right or wrong. 
He is contemptuous of an Indian Hindu, 
whose religion is more diffuse, who may 
see God in a tree or a mountain spring 
and who is more reflective, less sure of 
where truth lies, believes there may be 
many truths as there are many Gods. 

“You can't trust the Hindu,” the Mos- 
lem says, simply because for centuries 
he has not understood his thought pro- 
Cesses. 

Can these divisions be conquered so 
the two nations can live in peace? 

There are many men in both countries 
who live in the belief that they must and 
can. The late Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru was one such. Before his own poli- 
ticians who were talking of the heritage 
of Swaraj—tfreedom—Nehru rose to de- 
nounce those who divided caste from 
caste, Hindu from Moslem, and he cried: 

“If we cannot forget these caste and 
communal weaknesses which erupt in 
us at the slightest provocation and can- 
not tolerate other communities, then to 
hell with Swaraj!” 

There are also Pakistani officers and 
politicians who fear anti-Hinduism as 
they fear evil's incarnation, and try to 
dampen the hatred and hold the reins, 
and among these has been President 
Mohammad Ayub Khan. 

Many Moslems and Hindus fear that 
war on the subcontinent could mean 
hidenousness beyond description—the 
slaughter of the 46 million Moslems in 
India, the 10 million Hindus in Pakistan, 
a bath of blood such as the world has 
never seen. 

The antipathies and aversions are part 
of the heritage of both nations; they 
breed fear and contempt. From the llth 
to the 16th Century the Moslems swept 
India as conquerors. 

The Moslem conquered but he paid for 
his conquests. He paid with a burden 
of contempt that distorts the man who 
carries it—the weakling Hindu, the cow- 
ardly Hindu, the cow-worshiping, mon- 
EE Hindu. And the other price 
he paid—he was an alien, never quite at 
home, never ae trusting the people 
around, fearful of the inevitable resur- 
gence of Hinduism. 

The British, who unified India on the 
map but not in her soul, helped in some 
important part to strengthen the image 
of the Moslem as the fighting man and 
the Hindu as the “Babu” or clerk—smart, 
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a little pushy, a good official of the civil 
„service, but a “Babu” nonetheless. 

+ When the time came for independence 
from Britain, many Moslem leaders 
feared they would be drowned in a sea 
of Hinduism as part of India, and so 
there was partition—the creation of Pak- 
istan, a state whose territory is divided 
by more than 1,000 miles of India but 
which managed, against huge odds, to 
live and prosper a bit, strengthened by 
its vision of nationhood and its fear of 
India. 

For Moslem Pakistani as well as Hindu 
Indian knows fear. During the partition 
riots, when unknown millions died from 
Calcutta to Bombay both saw how sav- 
age they could be, how men of different 
religions who lived in a village or town 
for generations, could stab and mutilate 
each other, and their wives and their 
children, and their old ones. 

The blood of partition was hardly dry 
when a new ugliness came between India 
and Pakistan—the struggle over the 
sweet-scented Vale of Kashmir. This 
struggle, too, was part of the Hindu-Mos- 


lem inheritance of fear and suspicion. 

The hope was that as time passed, 
hatreds would ebb, that one day men 
would be more rational and perhaps then 
the issue of Kashmir could be settled. 

One day—but not now. Columns and 
pages and books could be written about 
Pakistani lawyers defending Hindus in 
Dacca in East Pakistan, of Moslems in 
high places in India’s government and 
army, of Hindu and Moslem boys going 
to schoo] together, of the almost desper- 
ate attempt of leaders of both countries 
for so many years to play down religious 
hatreds. 

These things are all true and are the 
foundation for whatever hope remains for 
the subcontinent. But the terrible fear 
that must eat at the men of responsibility 
in New Delhi and in Karachi is that if 
the war goes on Hindu and Moslem far 
behind the lines will look at each other, 
shout that terrible cry “unclean!” and 
that then the knives forged of centuries 
of hatred and mistrust will be whetted 
and bloodied. —THE END 








News dispatches from recent issues 
of The Calcutta Statesman 


CALCUTTA—Last year 32 boys and 400 
girls were kidnapped in West Bengal, ac- 
cording to a State Government source. 
Altogether 26 boys and 375 girls were 
recovered and 588 people were arrested 
in connexion with these cases. In one 
case a kidnapped boy was found dead. 


NEW DELHI—Next to Tibetans, Chi- 
nese are the largest foreign minority in 
India, according to the Home Ministry. 
The number of persons registered under 
the Foreigners Act rose from 59,651 in 
1963 to 69,915 in 1964. Of them 22,858 
were Tibetans, 8,168 Chinese, 6,493 
Americans, 4,840 Iranians, 4,354 tribal 
Pathans, 3,377 Germans, 3,209 Afghans, 
2,068 Russians, 1,678 Burmese, 1,366 Itali- 
ans, 1,361 French, 1,133 Thais and 910 
Japanese. 


NEW DELHI—tThe Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research, in a working paper 
on “Planned Development and Popula- 
tion Growth,” has called for a national 
birth control plan spread over four plan 
periods to bring down the birth rate in 
the country from the present level of 40 
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per thousand to below 20 in a year. The 
paper says that if the present growth 
rate in the population is allowed to con- 
tinue unchecked the population in the 
country will, in 1981, be a little less than 
720 millions which is almost twice as 
much as it was in 1951. 


CALCUTTA—Several supermarkets and 
department stores are to be set up in 
urban areas of India, with two of each 
to be located in Calcutta. 


CALCUTTA—To relieve congestion of 
through traffic, a by-pass from the vi- 
cinity of the Dum Dum airport to Garia, 
along the eastern periphery of the Cal- 
cutta Metropolitan area, is proposed to 
be constructed during the Fourth Plan 

eriod. It will be linked with Calcutta’s 

ternal road system. A shorter by-pass, 
the Calcutta-Dum Dum Super Highway, 
has already been built. 


CALCUTTA—The Union Finance Min- 
istry, presumably in concurrence’ with 
the Transport Ministry, has permitted 
an Indian firm to take over the assets 
of a Swedish aviation concern which 
runs a fleet of helicopters. The Swedish 
organization has been engaged in recon- 
naissance and survey of the pipelines of 
the Indian Oil Company. It is believed 
that this action may make possible the 
establishment of a helicopter service in 
Eastern India, including helicopter taxi 
service between Dum Dum airport and 
the Calcutta Maidan. 
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Akbar's Sword Carved Out an Empire 


Land of the Great Mogul 


By RICHARD A. WELFLE, S. J. 


Akbar, the Great Mogul! What a name 
to conjure with! Descended from that 
fierce Mongol, Genghis Khan, and with 
the blood of the mighty Tamerlane 
coursing in his veins, this most illustri- 
ous of the Mogul Monarchs proved him- 
self worthy of such warlike lineage. Ut- 
terly fearless, and lusting for power, with 
his conquering sword he carved out for 
himself an empire that embraced the 
whole of Afghanistan and northern 
India. 

It was here in northern India in the old 
city of Agra, situated on the river Jum- 
na, that the Great Mogul held his bril- 
liant court, surrounded by every extrav- 
agance of pomp and luxury. Agra was al- 
ready well known long before the Magi 
discovered the new-born Raja in Bethle- 
hem. It did not take on real historical 
stature, however, until 1558 A.D., when 

kbar made it the capital of his newly 
founded empire. And today this ancient 
city is still renowned as the home of the 
world-famous Taj Mahal, whose bewitch- 
ing beauty attracts tourists from the ends 
of the earth. 

It was late in the evening when my 
train pulled into the station at Agra, and 
I immediately engaged a “tonga” to take 
me to the Cathedral, where I had an- 
nounced my coming by wire. A “tonga”, 
in case you have never met one, is a con- 
traption with two wheels drawn by one 
horse, having two seats facing front and 
back, with one back-rest between them. 
The coolies piled my luggage in front, I 
climbed up behind, and we started off, 
with a full Indian moon spilling its gold- 
en radiance down from a eloudleas emer- 
ald sky. 

I was greeted at the presbytery by a 
sturdy Italian priest who was wearing 
a brown Capuchin habit, a long patri- 
archal beard, and an expansive smile. 
After an enthusiastic welcome, he con- 
gratulated me on arriving in Agra at 
such a pocen time for viewing the Taj 
Mahal by moonlight. So after a hasty 
snack, I engaged another “tonga” and 
made for the Taj. And to all who have 
Agra on their itinerary, I now venture 
this bit of advice: be sure to have Thom- 
as Cook & Co. arrange for you to do Agra 
when the moon is full. It so often hap- 
pens that the things we hear people 
rhapsodize about turn out to be disap- 
pointing, but I am prepared to swear by 
all that is fair in the land of the Great 
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Mogul that the Taj by moonlight will 
not let you down. It is absolutely superb, 
positively enchanting, simply . . . . But 
et us first refresh our memories about 
this glamorous Taj Mahal. 

We may begin by saying that the Taj, 
as one enthusiast has put it, is “a dream 
in marble” and “the sigh of a broken 
heart.” That is to say it is a magnificent 
mausoleum which was built by Akbar's 
grandson, Shah Jahan, to be the final 
resting place for his lovely consort, 
Mumtaz Mahal. It was begun in 1631, and 
twenty years were required to complete 
it. And just at that time the state coffers 
were overflowing with gold and silver, 
so nothing was spared that could pos- 
sibly enhance the beauty of Mumtaz's 
tomb. It is made of pure white marble, 
and the splendid mosaics and inlay work 
are said to have been originally carried 
out with diamonds, agate, jasper, rubies, 
onyx, sapphires, and emeralds. This 
wealth of materials, and perfection of its 
workmanship, its exquisite grace and 
symmetry, all conspire to produce an ef- 
fect that partakes of the nature of a mir- 
acle in the world of art. It is altogether 
fitting therefore that at the four corners 
of the spacious terrace on which the Taj 
rises, tall slender minarets tower up like 
solemn sentinels standing guard over this 
priceless achievement. 


My tonga drew up in front of the 
main gateway to the Taj gardens, and, 
although this grand portal itself is an 
architectural beauty that might well ar- 
rest one’s attention, I passed right on 
through to the gardens. And there on the 
elevated square that commands an un- 
obstructed view down between the rows 
of cypress trees that line the bronze foun- 
tains and long marble basins leading up 
to the Taj, I paused—spellbound, speech- 
less. For there at the far end of the ba- 
sins, silhouetted against the satin starlit 
sky, and with its perfect image reflect- 
ed in the water as in a mirror, rose up 
before me that pale apparition of be- 
witching beauty that is the Taj Mahal by 
moonlight. One really wonders if it isn't 
only an apparition. For it seems to be 
floating in space, a part of the moonlight, 
unsubstantial as a dream. 

How long I remained rooted to that 
spot I can not say, for those in rapture 
are oblivious to time. I recall that at 
length I strolled aimlessly as in a daze 
down the avenue of cypress trees past 
the fountains and right up to the Taj. I 
think I touched the hard cold marble to 
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convince myself that it was real. Later I 

sfound myself standing beside one of 
those towering minarets and gazing out 
over the Jumna that flows below. The 
river was gleaming like a silver ribbon 
in the moonlight. The night air was 
heavy with the fragrance of jasmine from 
the Taj gardens. Then I was back again 
drinking in that beauty from the very 
spot where the ecstacy began. It was re- 
luctant to leave it. When at length I did, 
I vowed that I would never forget this 
apparition of the Taj Mahal by moon- 
light. It haunts me now, and I cherish the 
hope that it always will. 

Next morning found me back again 
at the Taj. The ruthless Indian sun robs 
it of some of the charm that the moon- 
light lends it, but at the same time it re- 
veals new beauties. I now saw that down 
along either side of the fountains there 
were marble slabs set zizag on the bright 
green lawn. As I walked down one of 
these pathways towards the Taj terrace, 
doves took to shelter in the cool dark 
foliage and noisy green parakeets went 
screeching and wheeling’ overhead. I 
crossed the terrace paved with alternate 
black and white marble equates. then 
climbed the circular stone stairway inside 
one of those tall graceful minarets up to 
the very top. I rejoiced that I had the 
place to myself, and I spent a long time 
there taking in this magnificent aerial 
view of the gardens, the river, and the 
grand majestic dome of the Taj with its 
golden ie | 

As I descended the circular stairway 
and emerged on to the marble terrace be- 
low, the first person to catch my eye was 
a swanky immaculately dressed gentle- 
man with a perky little mustache. He 
was taking pictures of the mosaic work 
on the Taj with a color camera. He was 
all alone, and from the amateurish way 
he wore his brand new sun helmet, I 
gathered that he had not been long in 
the land of the Great Mogul. As I ap- 
proached, he lowered his camera and 
stared at me intently; I could almost 
feel his eyes crawling up and down my 
white cassock. I charitably interpreted 
has stare to be EN interest, and 
thought that he might like to know me 
better. But before I could offer him an 
opening, he levelled his camera again at 

e Taj, with his mustache ridiculously 
screwed over to the left of his face and 
his right eye glued to the eye-piece. 

Somewhat chagrined, I passed by and 
proceeded towards a grand portico adorn- 
ed with Arabic inscriptions. But to enter 
this portico respect for Mohammedan 
shrines requires that the visitor remove 
his shoes. Many find this somewhat em- 
barassing, however, so a concession is 
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made to tourists in the form of white 
Canvas galoshes Suppea on over the 
shoes. So, properly shod with this cum- 
bersome footwear, I entered the portico 
and passed on into the cenotaph cham- 
ber. Here, directly in the center beneath 
the huge dome is the tomb of the Em- 
press Mumtaz, and next to it that of her 
lord and lover, Shah Jahan. I was told 
that the Emperor had intended to con- 
struct a second Taj for himself, but ħe 
never did, because in his latter years 
Shah Jahan was held in captivity by his 
own son, Aurangzeb, who considered an- 
other mausoleum on the lavish scale of 
the Taj Mahal a sheer waste of money. 
So the two who had loved each other so 
ardently in life lie side by side in death. 
The marble screen that surrounds the 
tomb of Mumtaz is one of the most 
glorious achievements of the Taj. It is 
really a gorgeous piece of lacework 
carved in marble, so delicate that no 
description could do it justice. One can 
only stand in awe and marvel at it. This 
is precisely what I was doing, when I 
became aware of the man with the fun- 
ny mustache standing beside me. We 
happened to glance up just at the same 
moment, and our eyes met. I decided 
to take another chance at getting ac- 
quainted, but to my surprise he beat 
me to it. | 
“Marvelous, isn't it?” he said, referring 
to the beauty of that marble screen. 
We were off. 


“Marvelous is really the word for it,” 
I agreed wholeheartedly. “I have never 
seen anything like it.” 

Then he fixed me with a quizzical eye, 
and said: “You're an American, aren't 
you?” 

a pleaded guilty: “How did you guess 
j LL 


“Your speech betrays you.” He smiled 
and offered his hand. “My name is 
M d. How long have vou been out 
here in India?” 

“A good many years.” 

McLeod arched an eyebrow. 

“Really? I rather thought you must 
have been out quite some time, for I 
overheard you speaking Hindi to the 
guide.” He glanced at my cassock. “Am 
I correct in taking you for a clergyman?” 

“Guilty again,” I replied. 

“C of E (Church of England)?” he 


pursued. 

“No R C (Roman Catholic).” 

McLeod recoiled slightly, We left the 
cenotaph chamber in silence, Then while 
our galoshes were being removed, I tried 
to revive him. 

“Have you been out long yourself?” 
I asked. | 
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“Less than a week,” he confessed. “I 


~ just ran up here from Bombay to see the 
+ Taj. I'm out here to attend a Missionary 


Council in Madras.” 

It was now my turn to raise an eye- 
brow. I wondered why McLeod, appar- 
ently an ordinary layman, should come 
out to India to take part in a missionary 
meeting. He must have read my thoughts, 
for by way of explanation he now said, 
smiling complacently: “Since your cas- 
sock reveals your profession, I suppose it 
is only fair that I should tell you that 
I am a Padre myself—in disguise, if you 
wish. I'm out here to represent the 
Church of Scotland at this Missionary 
Congress.” 

He chuckled over my reaction of sur- 
prise, and this slightly nettled me. How- 
ever, I felt that I could prick his bubble 
of satisfaction. — 

“You get full marks for that one,” I 
conceded. “I never dreamt that you were 
a Padre. But perhaps I can even up the 
score. My speech may betray me as an 
American, and my cassock as a priest, 
but you have not yet learned all. I am 
also a Jesuit—in disguise, if you wish.” 

McLeod threw up his hands. 

“O Lord, deliver me!” he cried. “You 
win! You win! But I must have a pic- 
ture of this.” 

He removed his camera from its case, 
and while I obligingly posed with the Taj 
for a background, I heard him utter 
gleefully: “By Jove, I had to come all 
re Bad to India to meet a Jesuit in the 

esh.” 

“I say,” said McLeod, putong away his 
camera, “have you finished looking at 
this wonderful Taj now?” 

“Yes, I think so. Why?” 

“Well, what's next on your program?" 

ia thought of doing Akbars fort,” I 
said. 

“And how are vou going to get there? 
Have you a car?” 

“No. I came out here in a tonga.” 

McLeod clicked his tongue in disap- 
proval, and fixed me with his hard blue 


eyes. 

“Very edifying, and all that!” he re- 
marked, dryly. “But I now dispense you 
from your vow of poverty for the rest of 
the day. I have a car out in front. It’s 
a taxi, but if you don’t mind riding in 
public with a Presbyterian Padre, you 
may tell your friends afterwards that you 
met a Scotchman who paid the entire 
bill. Right?” 

“I accept the dispensation from my 
vow of poverty,” I said. “But then that 
should permit me also to do something 
about the bill.” 

“Now! Now McLeod protested. “Don’t 
tempt me. After all, I am Scotch.” 
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so we made for Akbar's Fort. 

This imposing citadel, built for the 
most part in red sandstone, was once 
the impregnable stronghold of the Great 
Mogul. Here in perfect security he held 
his court, maintained his luxurious ser- 
aglio, enjoyed his elephant fights, and 
indulged in every excess of pomp and 

randeur that his fancy might dictate. 

‘oday the palatial halls and marble 
mosques, the towers, balconies, and ter- 
races are all deserted. But for the visitor 
to Agra, Akbar’s Fort is still an attrac- 
tion second only to the Taj Mahal. 


The whole fortification covers an area 
of one mile and a half, sprawled out 
along the Jumna river some distance be- 
low the Taj. It is closed in on all sides by 
double massive stone walls, the inner one 
being twenty feet high and crowned with 
ramparts and bastions. There are four 
huge gateways into the Fort. The most 
m rbi of these is the one called the 
Delhi Gate, with imposing towers and 
elaborate architecture. It was from the 
top of this archway that the kettle drums 
once boomed to announce the arrival or 
departure of the Great Mogul. 


McLeod and I entered by the Amar 
Singh Gateway, named after a brave Ma- 
haraja by that name, around whom tra- 
dition has woven some most fantastic 
tales. We plodded our way up the long 
ascending ramp that leads to an open 
courtyard. The first thing to attract one’s 
attention here is a huge stone basin that 
looks very much like an overgrown mix- 
ing bowl. It is five feet deep, eight in di- 
ameter, twenty-five in circumference, and 
hewn from a single block of porphyry. We 
were curious to know what this had been 
used for, and the guide told us that it 
was the Emperor Jahangir’s bathtub. 

The various buildings within the Fort— 
the palaces, pavilions, halls, and mosques 
—are all magnificent specimens of Mo- 
gul architecture, elaborately adorned 
with paintings, carvings, and inlay work. 
They are built of red sandstone, except 
the Pearl Mosque, and the private pal- 
aces, Which are structures of splendid 
white marble. The Pearl Mosque is so 
named, because it formerly housed a 
wondrous pearl of extraordinary size and 
lustre, suspended from the ceiling by a 
thin gold chain. 

Perhaps the most beautiful achieve- 
ment in all this lavish array of regal 
splendor is the Jasmine Tower, overlook- 
ing the Jumna river. While McLeod and 
I were standing on the balcony of the 
Tower, gazing at the Taj Mahal in the 
distance, the guide produced a small 
stool and placed it against the wall of 
the Tower. “Step up on the stool, and 
look at that,” he said, pointing to a small 
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stone set in the wall. To my astonish- 
ment, I beheld a tiny but perfect image of 
the distant Taj. Since the stone is placed 
“considerably higher than the head of an 
ordinary individual, I was inclined to be- 
lieve the guide who said that it was pure- 
ly accidental that the stone had such a 
perfectly smooth surface and was set 
just at the right angle to catch this re- 
markable reflection of the Taj. 

It was getting well on in the afternoon 
when McLeod and I left the Fort. He ac- 
companied me back to the Cathedral, 
then came the parting and farewell. Mc- 
Leod insisted that I must look him up, 
if I should ever get to Scotland, and I 
promised that I certainly would. 

McLeod's taxi had scarcely left the 
compound, when another car entered. It 
had four occupants: a man, a woman, 
and two teen-age girls. The car came to 
a halt right next to me, and all four faces 
were wreathed in smiles. It was so un- 
mistakably a case of “When Irish Eyes 
Are Smiling,” that I was not in the least 
surprised when the head of the family 
sang out: “Father, meet the O’Kellys!” 

“And please, Father,” said Mrs. O'Kel- 
ly, “don’t mind our appearance. We have 
just motored through from Delhi, and the 
roads were frightfully dusty. We saw the 
church as we were coming along, and to- 
morrow being Sunday I told Michael to 
drive in to find out the time of Mass in 
the morning.” 

Thus it came about that the following 
morning after Mass, Mr. O’Kelly drove me 
out to Fatehpur Sikri, the old dead city 
about 20 miles from Agra, which is un- 
doubtedly Akbar’s most astounding archi- 
tectural achievement and the most im- 
pressive memorial of his greatness. I was 
very anxious to visit this place, for cen- 
turies ago one of my Jesuit confreres, 
Blessed Rudolph Acquaviva, had spent 
three years at Fatehpur Sikri, in an effort 
e convert the Great Mogul to Christian- 


After witnessing the extravagant splen- 
dor of the Agra Fort, one naturally won- 
ders how Akbar came to rear this still 
more imposing citadel in the wilderness 
within such a short distance of that elab- 
orate stronghold on the banks of the 
Jumna. The guide gave us the explana- 
tion. The Great Mogul had one consum- 
ing desire, namely to have a male heir. 
Eut at the age of twenty-seven he still 
found himself with that desire unful- 
filled. Then one day while returning from 
a campaign, Akbar halted at the little 
village of Sikri. In a cave near by dwelt a 
holy hermit by the name of Salim Chisti. 
The Emperor was told of many marvel- 
ous favors obtained through the miracu- 
lous powers of this saintly recluse. Akbar 
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immediately revealed his great desire to 
the holy hermit, and was told that he 
would most surely be blessed with a son. 
The prophecy came true within the fol- 
lowing year, and so great was Akbar's 
joy and gratitude, that he decided to 
transfer his capital to this spot where the 
supposedly divine favor was granted. 

Thus, within the remarkably short time 
of four years sprang up this second cit 
of red sandstone, with its luxurious pal- 
aces and spacious halls, pavilions and 
paved courtyards, domes and towers and 
minarets, all surrounded by a massive 
stone wall that measures six miles in 
circumference. One of the most interest- 
ing buildings is the “Hall of Private Au- 
dience,” with its marvelously sculptured 
pillar, on top of which Akbar sat when 
giving audiences, for fear of assassina- 
tion. The guide led us to a room once 
beautifully frescoed, which we were told 
had been the royal bed-chamber. Ad- 
joining it was another room containing a 
dais, which had been occupied by Akbar's 
Hindu astrologer. From the bed-chamber, 
passageways closed in by red sandstone 
screens, branch off in various directions, 
by means of which the Emperor was able 
to reach all the important buildings of 
the city without being seen. Perhaps the 
most impressive building of all is the one 
called the “Panch Mahal” or “Palace of 
Five Storeys.” It is an ingenious arrange- 
ment of five pavilion-like structures rest- 
ing on ornate pillars, each smaller than 
the one below, so as to give the whole 
a tapering effect of airy gracefulness. It 
commands a fine view of the entire city, 
and our guide informed us that the Em- 
peror was wont to retire here at sundown 
to enjoy the cool evening breeze. 

As we wandered about the old city, I 
was anxious to identify the room which 
Blessed Rudolph Acquaviva had occupied 
during his three years at the court of the 
Great Mogul. This led to an incident 
which I enjoyed immensely, but I am 
sure our Mohammedan guide failed to 
see any humor in it. Intending to be help- 
ful, the guide had suggested that very 
probably Father Acquaviva lived in one 
of the buildings outside the city walls. 
But Mr. O'Kelly reacted to this as though 
the guide had poked him on an exposed 
nerve. 

“You idiot!” O'Kelley exploded. “This 
man we're talking about was a personal 
friend of the Emperor, and a CATHOLIC 
PRIEST. So you can be sure that he had 
one of those palaces right next to the 
Great Mogul himself.” 

The poor guide wilted, and during the 
rest of the search, which in the end 
proved in vain, Mr. O’Kelley’s sustained 
wrath sought release in periodic ejacula- 
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tions: “Imagine, outside the city walls! 
Ridiculous! The counfounded ass!" 
Father Rudolph Acquaviva had come 


‘ to Fatehpur Sikri all the way from Goa 


in southern India at Akbar's request, and 
he had entertained high hopes of win- 
ning him over to Christianity. But al- 
though Acquaviva’s prodigious learning 
and sanctity merited from Akbar the 
title of “Holy Doctor of the Law,” his 
efforts at converting the Emperor ended 
in failure. Acquaviva returned to Goa to 
win a martyr's crown, while Akbar be- 
came obsessed with the fixed idea of 


founding a new religion of his own. 
Those years that Acquaviva spent at 
Akbar's court were not without fruit, for 
they paved the way for later missions 
into the kingdom of the Great Mogul. 
Today in those same districts of northern 
India which once were under Mogul 
sway there are missionaries filled with 
the same high purpose that fired the 
valiant soul of Acquaviva—the ambition 
to establish there in the decayed empire 
of the Great Mogul the lasting Kingdom 
of the King of Kings. —THE END 








THE BIG WAR. By Anthon Myer. Dell Pub- 
lishing Co, New York, N.Y. September 1965. 
Paperback, 85c. 

A novel about American Marines in 
action against the Japanese in the South 
Pacific. There is a gallery of diverse types 
of fighting men and the effects of 
terrific combat upon them, and addi- 
tional portraits of civilians in the men’s 
backgrounds. This was hailed as one of 
the great war novels when first pub- 
lished in 1957. 


TARGET TOKYO. By James M. Merrill. 
Popular Library, New York, NY. September 
1965. Paperbacé, 50c. 

The exciting account of the famous 
Doolittle bombing raid on Japan in 1942, 
America’s first big strike-back after 
Pearl Harbor and the disasters which fol- 
lowed. A complete account, from plan- 
ning to execution of the mission. This 
book, which brings together information 
previously published in many scattered 
accounts, was published last year in 
hardcover. 


CASSIO AND THE LIFE DIVINE. By David 
Rubin. Farrar, Straus & Giroux, New York, N.Y. 
September 1965. $4.95. 

This is a story of the adventures of a 
young American teacher adrift and yet 
at home in India. He is grieving for his 
sister, who died young, and at the same 
time looking for some kind of religious 
belief and falling in love with an Ameri- 
can girl, who is a pursuer of Indian re- 
ligion. This is awkward because he has 
been hired to find her and return her to 
her evil—but rich—half sister. 
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CHINESE FOLK MEDICINE. By Heinrich 
Wallnofer and Anna Von Bothanscher. Crown 
Publishers, New York, N.Y. October 1965. $3.95, 

An astonishing compendium of Chinese 
medical knowledge, superstition, and sur- 
prisingly effective therapies, as handed 
down from one generation to another over 
a period of thousands of years. 


THE MOTHER. By Pearl S. Buck. Pocket 
Cardinal Edition. September 1965. Paperback, 
SOc. 

A novel of 20th century China, con- 
cerning the mother’s love and courage in 
defense of her son who is to be shot as 
a communist. Pearl Buck was the first 
American woman to win the Nobel Prize 
for literature. 


i 

FAIRY TALES OF THE ORIENT. By Pearl 
S. Buch, Simon & Schuster, New York, N.Y. 
September 1965. $5.95. 

From China, Japan, India, Arabia, Per- 
sia and remote corners of the Orient, 
Pearl S. Buck has gathered sultans and 
sultanas, peris and demons, bewitched 
maidens, questing princes, fabled beasts. 
For each story she has written a delight- 
ful introduction, and the result is an en- 
chanting book for children. 


THE EMPEROR'S PEARL. By Robert Van 
Gulik, Bantam Bookr, New York, N.Y. Sep- 
tember 1965. Paperback, 50c. 

A recent (1964) Judge Dee mystery of 
Tth century China which, like all the 
others in the series, expertly intertwines 
several cases under the scrutiny of this 
sophisticated Oriental detective. They 
run the gamut from a missing imperial 
jewel to the death of a drummer on a 
dragon boat. 
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They Risk Their Lives for Water 


The Plight of the Untouchables 


Des Moines Tribune-Chicago News Service 


NEW DELHI, INDIA—India’s untouch- 
ables still risk their lives for a drink of 
Water. 

Indian independence, now in its 
eighteenth year, was supposed to im- 
prove the lot of the untouchables, who 
number some 80 million. The late Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi renamed them Hari- 
jans (children of God). But throughout 
the country, they continue to be despised. 

Reports that the government of Lal 
Bahadur Shastri is building separate wa- 
ter wells for the segregated Harijans in 
villages gave a severe jolt to many con- 
scientious westernized Indians. 

It has been a tradition that untouch- 
ables must not drink the same water as 
Indians of the higher castes. Offenders 
were often stoned to death. Even today 
Harijans are severely beaten for violating 


the rule. 
Outraged 

Lakshumanan Elayaperumal, a Harijan 
member of the Indian Parliament and 
chairman of a _ government-appointed 
committee investigating the condition of 
untouchables, visited some of the vil- 
lages near New Delhi last month. He 
was outraged to find that Harijans were 
still segregated in village communities. 

Accounting for the construction of sep- 
arate wells for Harijans, a government 
official explained: “We constructed wells 
in different localities, and since the 
Harijans lived separately, these wells 
were regarded by other communities as 
exclusively for Harijans. 

The correspondent of a leading New 
Delhi newspaper wrote: “The fact is that 
the Harijans dare not go near the wells 
used by other communities.” 

Elayaperumal accused the authorities 
of ignoring the laws against the practice 
of untouchability, and the police of turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the complaints made by 
Harijans against violations. 

Forced to Pay 

Buney Lal, a sweeper from Waire, a vil- 
lage in Saharanpur district, said that al- 
though education is supposed to be free 
for Harijan children, the parents in Waire 
are forced to pay money to the school on 
one pretext or another. 

Government-controlled essential com- 
modities, such as food and kerosene, that 
were meant to be equally distributed to 
all never reached the Harijans. They go 
hungry. | 

Dr. Bhim Rao Ambedkar, a Harijan, 
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prepared the draft of the constitution 
that guarantees democracy and equality 
for everyone in India and made untouch- 
ability a crime. 

Later Dr. Ambedkar fell out with the 
late Jawaharlal Nehru and died a dis- 
illusioned man. His followers organized 
the militant Republican Party to fight 
for the rights of the untouchables, largely 
Without success. 

Few Prominent 

Harijans continue to be elected to a 
limited number of seats in the Parlia- 
ment reserved for them. But there are 
practically no Harijan diplomats, jour- 
nalists or high civil or military officers. 

The ease with which the untouchables, 

articularly the sweepers, are put down 

y the authorities when they ask for 
wage increase, is in sharp contrast to 
the government’s lack of action when 
striking dock workers in Bombay and 
Calcutta for example tie up millions of 
dollars worth of American food grains 
sent to feed India’s hungry millions. 

Untouchables are arrested by the score 
and thrown into jail under pretext that 
they are violating the “Defense of In- 
dia regulations.” 

Indian society remains stratified. But 
as a new class of literate though re- 
pressed Harijans slowly comes into exist- 
ence, and grows in numbers, an ever- 
increasing discontent if not open revolt 
will cause sleepless nights to future 
rulers. —THE END 
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Homes for Entire Communes in China 


‘Sophisticated Caves in Hillsides 





By CHARLES TAYLOR 
Globe and Mail 


LOYANG, CHINA—Eetween Sian and 
Loyang, the train pulls slowly through 
mountain gorges of wild and rugged 
splendor, 

This is cruel country. Rushing down to 
the Yellow river, the mountain streams 
can wash away the sparse fertile soil and 
drown the plains in devastating floods. 

On the mountainsides, peasants were 
scratching the soil with their hoes. The 
hills were banked with intricate, narrow 
terraces. Some had already given grain 
and were now in seed. On others, men, 
women and children were carefully pick- 
i the last bolls of cotton from the 

ndly plants. 

They were working the land right up to 
the railroad track—often in strips only 
three feet wide—with the careful cultiva- 
tion that has been the mark of Chinese 
peasants through the centuries. 

They were also taking steps to check 
the timeless ravages of nature. Dotted by 
the dozens across the hillside, some were 
planting trees to stop erosion of the 
sparse and sandy soil. On the plain be- 
low, hundreds of peasants were painfully 
hauling slabs of rock to the river bank, 
for a dam that will control the torrent. 

Along the Yellow river, old and new 
live side by side. On the plain, smoking 
factory chimneys and blocks of apart- 
ments were signs of progress. 

But on the hillsides, dozens of villages, 
and perhaps whole communes, were liv- 
ing in caves. For mile after mile, the 
peasants had burrowed out their homes, 
giving the hills the look of gigantic Swiss 
cheeses. 

These were sophisticated caves. Some 
had several rooms, and were ssibly 
commune offices or assembly halls. Oth- 
ers had earthenwalled rooms with thatch- 
ed roofs built on front. 

Many entrances were symmetrically 
arched, most had wooden doors, and some 
had glass windows. At dusk, some of the 
windows lit Up, and it became evident 
that many of the caves had electricity. 

For centuries, the Yellow river has been 
a tremendous menace to hundreds of mil- 
lions of Chinese peasants. Often, it has 
swept away whole villages, bringing 
death and famine. | 

Always, there has been the problem of 
erosion—the loss of fertile cropland and 
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the accumulation of silt and sediment in 
the river bed. 

With some fanfare, the Chinese Govern- 
ment announced ambitious plans to tame 
the torrent. Blasting started in 1957 on a 
series of major dams and reservoirs—to 
control the floods, to provide water for 
irrigation and to generate electric power. 
In the decade up to 1967, an estimated 
$2.6 billion would be spent, according to 
an early announcement. All told the 
works would irrigate 7 per cent of all the 
arable land in China, and produce 11 bil- 
lion kilowatts a year. 

By far the biggest project was the San 
Men Gorge Dam, 1200 feet high, which 
was to have a vast reservoir and to gener- 
ate much of the projected power. 

Much of the money, the machinery and 
the engineering skills were to be provid- 
ed by the Soviet Union. But these projects 
evidently suffered setbacks when the 
Sino-Soviet dispute worsened; aid was 
suspended and Soviet experts withdrawn 
from China in 1960. 

To some extent, the Chinese may have 
filled the gap through their own efforts. 

n the Taiyuan heavy machinery fac- 
tory, the chief engineer said his workers 
had designed and built a 350-ton crane 
for the San Men project, to replace a 
promised Soviet crane that had never ar- 
rived. It had taken two years to build, and 
had been in operation for three years, he 
added. But it is far from clear how much 
of the San Men project has been com- 
pleted. 

Observers think that much of the work, 
especially the power side, has been in vir- 
tual abeyance since the Soviet pullout 
and the setbacks of China’s Great Leap 
Forward. At any rate, it is impossible to 
find out by direct observation. Like other 
foreign journalists, I was refused permis- 
sion to visit the San Men Gorge. 
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News dispatches from recent issues 
of The Calcutta Statesman 


CALCUTTA—Not as a traditional bev- 
erage, but as a cocktail base, India tea 
made some headway in the coffee-drink- 
ing USA and continental Europe. It goes 
fine with both spirits and wines, and 
numerous recipes have already been 
evolved. Recently a West German city 
mayor developed a recipe of his own tea- 
based cocktail, described as unique by 
connoisseurs. The Indian Tea Board has 
decided to send Mr. Tenzing Norgay for 
a tour of West Germany to popularize 
the cocktail. 


MADRAS—Salk polio vaccine will be 
produced soon, for the first time in the 
country, at the Pasteur Institute, Coonoor. 
Construction of new buildings and instal- 
lation of equipment is reported to be al- 
most complete. The project has received 
Eou assistance from the United 

tates. 


CALCUTTA—A huge quantity of tea 
from the Dooars and Assam is lost 
through pilferage from railway wagons. 
The incidence has reached alarming pro- 
portions. Senior officials of several Cal- 
cutta firms have complained that repre- 
sentations to the railways and the port 
commissioners had produced little result. 
The tea has been taken from chests 
either during transit or at the port com- 
mission’s yards or warehouses. 


LAKSHIMPUR-KHERI—Six children 
were reported to have been killed and at 
least a dozen others injured by hyenas 
in Lakshimpur-Kheri district during the 
last month. The animals were reported 
to have attacked the children during the 
en their elders were busy in the 

ields. 


NEW DELHI—The biggest Oberoi ho- 
tel in India and Pakistan was opened 
recently in New Delhi. Overlooking 
Humayun's tomb and visible from a dis- 
tance of three miles, the eight-storey 
hotel has 350 rooms. 


CHANDIGARH—The new Faridabad 
township, near Delhi, will soon have an 
Everest heroes conclave, as all the Pun- 
abis included in this year’s victorious 

verest team will be given free land 
there. The gift—a residential plot of 500 
square yards per member—was an- 
nounced by Mr. Ram Kishen, Punjab’s 
Chief Minister, at a State reception. 
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DARJEELING—Malarial infection has 
been detected in the common Himalayan 
flying squirrel at Darjeeling by Dr. B. 
zn, head of the Department of 
Zoo logy Darjeeling Government College. 
Detailed laboratory investigation is con- 

nuing. 


KARACHI—tThe arrival of a police par- 
ty at a bridge under construction near 
Khulna, in East Pakistan, recently saved 
the life of a boy who was about to be 
sacrificed, a ing to a report by the 
Associated Press of Pakistan. The agency 
said the boy was to be offered to the river 
goddess to pa her and stop her ob- 
structing the work on Patkelghata bridge 
in Satkhira. Police arrested the contrac- 
tor and an accomplice for allegedly pro- 
curing the boy as a human sacrifice. 


BOMBAY—A target of 40 million trees 
has been set by the Maharashtra Gov- 
ernment during the current Vana Ma- 
hotsava camp ign. The emphasis will be 
on planting of fuel trees, particularly on 
the vast stretches of waste land in rural 
areas where the soil is too impoverished 
for cultivation. Care of the trees is pro- 
posed to be made the responsibility of 
school children, who are expected to be 
given the incentive of “bonus marks” in 
their examination reports. 


BHOPAL—Not to be outdone by his 
elder brother, who had shot a huge 9- 
foot 3-inch tiger a fortnight earlier, the 
second son of the Mahdraja of Narsingh- 
garh, 11-year-old Prince Rajavardhan 
Singh, recently bagged his first trophy. 
The young prince shot, late at night, an 
8-foot 1l-inch tigress about 40 miles 
from Bhopal. 


NEW DELHI—India has agreed, at 
Nepal’s request, to execute the latter's 
450-mile east-west highway project. The 
highway was to have been built by the 
Chinese, but they later backed out. India, 
which is already building an extensive 
communications network in Nepal, plans 
to put the present on a high priority basis 
and to complete it by 1972. The road, 
which will help greatly in the economic 
development of southern Nepal, will tra- 
verse the Terai region and run close to 
the Indian border. 


DARBHANGA—Snakes driven out of 
their holes by the floods have bitten to 
death 11 persons in Kuseshwar Asthan 
and Benipatti anchals in Darbhanga dis- 


= 


CALCUTTA—An effort is being made 
by police to clear Calcutta streets of 
hawkers. A few nine-foot platforms, to 
be used as hawkers’ corners, will be 
erected by the government to give ven- 
dors a place to ply their trade. 
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In India, Tea Time Is Quite Often 


~ By CONRAD FINK 
ff The Associated Press 


NEW DELHI—British colonial rulers 
brought to India constitutional law, sci- 
ence and western medicine. They also 
brought “tea time.” 

And tea time, after all, might be 
where they made their mark. 

For the Indians haven't merely accept- 
ed this old British institution. They have 
set out, with a fervor that sometimes 
frightens, to develop it into an art form. 

Indians don't go so far as to say tea—it 
comes as many as six times daily— 
makes the world go around. But no sane 
Indian would dream of starting his day 
without it. 

And he'll go to much trouble to get 
it—or serve it, for that matter, if that’s 
his job. 

“Morning tea bearers,” in white uni- 
forms and colorful turbans, perform fan- 
tastic feats of acrobatics to deliver tea 
trays to sleeping compartments on trains 


in India. | 

The “bearers” (in India, it’s never 
“Hey, waiter’) jump from the dining car 
during a short pre-dawn halt and run 


from sleeper to sleeper to awaken pas- 
sengers with a steaming cup and a bis- 
cuit or perhaps a bit of fruit. 

Tea also is drunk with breakfast, 
which follows morning tea, and again 
at mid-morning. Then, tea often is had 
with lunch as a sort of warm-up for the 
pee important time of all—afternoon 
tea. 

This is a full-scale affair that among 
upper classes calls for tables on wide 
expanses of green lawn, white linen, a 
silver serving set and mounds of cucum- 
ber sandwiches, fruit cakes and biscuits. 

small-talk and light banter are con- 
sidered good form for afternoon tea con- 
versation and it’s proper to “sluurrp” 
rather than sip. 

Tea also comes at dinner and some- 
times in the evening. American tourists, 
usually more interested in a good cup 
of coffee, get a little impatient with tea 
all the time. But tea bearers won't be 
dissuaded. It's tea you'll have. . 

The strange thing about all this is 
that although Indian black tea is among 
the world's finest, Indians dose it heavily 
with thick milk and many lumps of 
sugar so it's hard to taste the tea. 





Glass Breaks Fast of Yogi, 76 


By R. C. PANDE 
United Press International 

NEW DELHI—Lakashmanasandra Sri- 
kantha Rao, 76, a Hindu yogi, begins his 
day with a breakfast of broken glass. 
He lunches on doornails and washes 
down his dinner of screws, nuts and 
bolts with a cup of flaming sulphuric 
acid. 

On rare occasions, when his meals do 
not agree with his digestive system, he 
takes a sip of cyanides, mixed with an 
ounce of water. 

When a UPI photographer interviewed 
Yogi Rao in a small New Delhi hotel, 
he had just finished a breakfast of steel 
tacks and pins. But to oblige the photo- 
prapher, Rao promised to take another 

elping of pins and tacks (“or, would 
you like me to eat some glass?’) | 

Yoga, the ancient Hindu discipline of 
controlling mind and body through 
Aasans (physical and mental jerks), is 
“the right solution for everything,” ac- 
cording to Rao. 

“All that human beings need for sur- 
vival, is a daily ration of rice—just a 
handful—and water,” he said. 

“Starch keeps the body and mind in 
good trim. You can live on with a regular 
diet of nothing but rice.” 
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“Would broken glass, nails and acids 
help Indians solve their current food 
problems?” he was asked. 

“Certainly, this diet can terp. peonio 
who have the perseverance needed to 
regularly train their body and mind. It 
is a rough course, especially during the 
initial stages, and that is when people 
crack down.” 

“How long do you plan to live?” 

“Indefinitely, but shall attain ‘Sa- 
maadhi” (preplanned death) at the age 
of 125 years. That's enough.” 

“Who is your most favorite foreign fol- 
lower of Yoga?” 

Yogi Rao said he had flourishing Yoga 
centers in Hollywood, Paris and London. 
“My most successful disciple abroad is 
undoubtedly Herb Jeffries in Hollywood.” 

The Yogi said the baritone singer's 
family is devoted to Yoga. 

Rao said other foreign dignitaries to 
whom he gave Yoga training include 
Josef Stalin, Marilyn Monroe, Julian 
Huxley and Winston Churchill. _ 

His striking resemblance to the mad 
Russian monk, Rasputin, won Rao a role 
a Russian film about the monk in 


“I didn’t accept a single ruble for the 
assignment,” Rao said. 
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AMONG the many temples in Calcutta is Belur Math, located on the banks of the 
Hooghly River. (1964 Roundup photo) 

T 
STREET scene in Calcutta, Sign on sai in center background indicates it is the 
home of “Modern Drug Store.” (1964 Roundup photo) 
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Commander's 
Message 


by 
Joseph P. 
Pohorsky, Sr. 
National Commander 


China-Burma-India 
Veterans Assn. 





As your commander for the coming 
year, I am deeply humbled by its mag- 
mitude, I fully realize that any success 
I may attain will be gained by the con- 
tinued efforts on my part and the co- 
operation of my fellow officers. I have 
full confidence in all my officers. Each 
of us has a duty to fu As Command- 
er I am mindful of the duties connected 
with this high office. I realize along 
with the glory of being Commander goes 
a lot of headaches, heartaches, and hard 
work, I am prepared for all of them. I 
want to assure vou all that I will do my 
utmost to fulfill this office. 

The last week in July our car was 
packed and ready to go to Houston, but 
we had a slight delay. We had to wait 
for the main attraction of our family, 
Joe Jr, who just completed four years 
in the U.S. Air Force. He drove two-days, 
1,200 miles home, so he could join us on 
our trip to Houston. After two and a half 
more days and 1,268 miles of driving we 
arrived at the Shamrock Hilton. 

Tuesday evening Digger Runk and 
R.C. Jones had a social gathering for 
early arrivals in their respective suites. 
Food, liquid refreshments and good old 
CBI sociability was the menu for the 
night. Some of us lucky people retired 
early, as we wanted to try our luck at 
deep sea fishing. Can you picture any- 
one, especially a CBler, getting up at 
4 o'clock in the morning to go fishing? 
There were 26 in the party. Our catch 
was—rough sea, cold wind, wet feet and 
a few beers. Unfortunately we had bad 


This space is contributed to the CBIVA by 
Ex-CBI Roundup as a service to the many 
readers who are members of the Assn, of which 


Roundup is the official publication. If is im- 
tortant to remember that CBIVA and Roundu 
are entirely separate organizations. Your snb- 
scription to Roundup does not entitle you to 
membership in CBIV A, nor does your member- 
ship in CBIVA entitle you to a subscription to 
Roundup. You need not be a member of CBIVA 
in order to subscribe to Roundup or wise versa. 
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weather and had to return. Most of us 
are still telling fish stories. 

Wednesday night the Houston Basha 
put on a Happy Hour, with food and li- 
quid refreshments. 

Thursday morning we had an eye 
opener. The eighth wonder of the world 
—the Astrodome. Believe me you have to 
see it to believe it. Only in Texas can a 
unique stadium of this size exist. At this 
fabulous Astrodome we enjoyed the Past 
Commanders luncheon and the Memorial 
service conducted by Father Glavin. Fol- 
lowing the business session, a colorful 
Puja parade and shamburger party was 
enjoyed by all. Then came the spectacu- 
lar water show, followed by the hos- 
pitality rooms. We sure had a lot of them 
this year. Let's not forget to give credit 
to those who work year after year in 
the hospitality room. The gang from 
Philly, Chicago, St. Louis, and Milwau- 
kee have had hospitality rooms almost 
as far back as I can remember. The gang 
from San Francisco (brought along their 
own sour dough bread) and Ohio also 
had a hospitality room. 

Who would believe it when Ethel Ya- 
vorsky said they were going to have a 
breakfast hour with coffee and dough- 
nuts and an orchestra for dancing at 
8 o'clock in the morning. I’m sure every 
one will talk about the good sports from 
the Mahoning Valley Basha, who were 
dressed to really wake us up. Did you see 
all those free samples? I wonder how 
she had all the room ‘in her suitcase. 
Ethel is a real worker and we can all 
be proud of her and the Mahoning Val- 


The old West came to light on Friday 
as we all went out to the Bar-B-Que and 
Rodeo. Saturday, young and old alike 
enjoyed the wonderful tour of the Man- 

pacecraft Center, and the delicious 
meal. Saturday night the Milwaukee 
guys and gals gathered in Past National 
Commander Bob Doucette and his lovely 
wife Mickey’s suite for our traditional 
cocktail party before the Commanders 
Banquet. 

Those receiving awards were Dr. Rob- 
ert R. Gilruth, director of the manned 
space craft center, the Americanism 
Award. Past Commander Bob Doucette 
was recipient of the award of merit, 
which is given annually to a CBI mem- 
ber. The committee has made a most de- 
serving selection. After the awards, in- 
stallation, and the dance, we all gather- 
ed in the hospitality rooms once more. 

Sunday was a busy day, some were 
packing, some just slee late, others 
still enjoying the pool. A few fast trips 
to B airp ek seeing nes Set fast 
E yes. . ppy group of people going 
home with many pleasant memories, 
another reunion. 
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CALCUTTA harbor i in the Hooghty Reena as it looked Fom 
a re troopship in February, 1946. Photo by C. P. O’Con- 
ne 


Fred P. Dollenberg 


died de downing 17 Ja- ie 
panese Zeros and with the tish had their summer 
sinking of five Japanese | overnment.” It was most 
wa ps, died in Philadel- nteresting to me because 
phia in in May. He was presi- I eee two furloughs there 
eres of f ee PS It was nd no ar known 
acturers o e ers 

for automobiles. dee was by the GI's and there real- 


one of the most decorated ly weren't too many Ameri- 


fliers to serve in the South 
Pacific during World War 


II. 

(From Philadelphia In- 
quirer clipping submitted 
by Carroll S. Bechtel, Crys- 
tal River, Fla) 


Story About Simla 


@ Enjoyed hearing from 
you BES, cn the old bas- 
es. reciate how 
si it wo would e to find out 
what happened to some of 
the bases, because they were 
in remote, out of the way 
places. I just thought there 
might be some way to find 
out about them. Now, I 
realize how difficult it 
would be, since the Govern- 
ment of India has changed 
radically since we were 
guests of the British. Re- 
cently, in the magazine sec- 


VEILED Wodan women rest 
the Qutb Minar, not far fro 
O'Connell. 





tain, an 


tion of the San Francisco 


i Col. Fred P. Dollenberg, Chronicle there was quite to 
. a story about Simla, the 
iz Comps Ace cre- Fini station. wieken 


India. 
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ecan soldiers up there. Tt 
was a sleepy little place, 
but cool and remote and a 
nice pace to sp nd a quiet 
couple of weeks. That is 
if you survived the taxi Tide 








up the hill. One time we 


took the narrow gauge rail- 

road trip down the moun- 

EN tat was like rid- 
E ie: 





ing a ro 


are ‘CBI “veterans: ae 
Scott was with the 

nal Repair Cana: Bien 
3199 Signal Battalion, and 
I was nurse with 73 Evac- 
uation Ze ital, 

IZABETH SCOTT, 

Landen Wyo. 

Served in China 

è Served in China in late 
1945 and most of 1946, Pei- 
ping to Tientsin, north to 





the wall and south to the 


pot desert. I would like 

hear from anyone who 
served there with me in the 
U.S. Marine Corps; Tient- 
sin Co. A ist Sep. Eng. - Bn. 
F.M.F. Pat.; Tientsin Co. A 
ist Bn. ist Reg. ist Div; 
APINE Mag: 12 Sqn. 24 Ist 


ROY D. DONALD, 
Rt. 4, 1287 Lamb Rd., 
Mason, Mich 
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Fly to Amsterdam first. The city’s 50 canals and 500 photogenic bridges put you in the proper holiday mood. 
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Reliable KLM presents 6 good 
reasons why you should begin and end 
your European trip in Amsterdam 


1. Amsterdam eases you gently into Europe. 
It’s excitingly foreign, but almost every- 
body there can speak English. 

2. Amsterdam is the perfect place to start a 
European tour by car. Reason: car rental 
rates are lower in Amsterdam than in most 
other cities in Europe. 

3. Amsterdam has the only airport in the 
world where you can buy a car tax-free and 
drive off within an hour. You can save from 
$300 to $1,200 on U.S. list prices. You 
may even save enough to pay for your 
whole European trip. 


4. Amsterdam has superb air connections 
to 40 European cities. You have a choice 
of about 12 flights every day to London, 5 
to Paris, 4 to Hamburg. 

5. KLM’s amazing “bonus city” 
bargains let you visit up to 25 
extra cities for no extra air fare. 
6. Amsterdam Airport has one 
of the biggest tax-free shopping 
centers in Europe. You can buy 





Swiss watches, French perfumes and 150 
brands of liquor—often at less than kalf 
U.S. prices. Stop off here on your way home. 

3,000 careful, punctual Dutchmen 
Many experienced travelers say the care- 
ful, punctual Dutch have made KLM the 
most reliable of all airlines. 

At Amsterdam Airport alone, 3,000 
technicians look after KLM jets. KLM 
was the first European airline to be author- 
ized by the Federal Aviation Agency to 
overhaul! planes for U.S. airlines without 
further inspection. 

Now 30 percent of KLM’s maintenance 
work is done for other airlines. A nice vote 
of confidence in KLM reliability. 

If you're planning a trip to 
Europe soon, tell your travel 
agent you want to fly to Amster- 
dam first—with reliable KLM. 

KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
609 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. Phone: PLaza 9-3600. 


ROVAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
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